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In next week’s issue 


In the Republic of Mali in West Africa there lives 
a tribe of people called the Dogon who claim 
they were originally taught and ‘civilised’ by 

creatures from outer space. In our introduction 
to this fascinating story of Sirius B, we explore 
their beliefs and their history. The Humanoids 
article looks at the question of whether 


occupants of UFOs are nothing more than 
images projected for witnesses to see or sense. 
Strange visions and timeslips abound in a new 
series on the Isle of Wight — in part 1 we 
investigate the island’s mysterious past. More 
investigation techniques are examined in Loch 
Ness monster and, in the last article on 
Executive ESP, there are intriguing accounts of 
how prominent politicians have been influenced 
by the paranormal. 
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What kind of creature is it that can survive in the cold, barren depths of 
Loch Ness? Where did it come from? Is ita mammal, a reptile or an 
amphibian? What does it look like? ADRIAN SHINE outlines the waysin 
which researchers are attempting to answer these difficult questions 
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Above: Loch Ness with 
Castle Urquhart on its 
lonely promontory in the 
background 


Left: a section through 
Loch Ness in summer, 
showing its fish life, 
which is concentrated 
close to the surface. Here 
the temperature may rise 
as high as 54 F (12 C) in 
summer. Below a water 
layer known as the 
thermocline lies the 
main body of the loch. 
This cold, peaty water 
varies in temperature by 
no more than half a 
degree throughout the 
year and supports 
virtually no animal life 


Loch Ness monster 


THERE ARE MANY QUESTIONS that have to be 
answered in considering Loch Ness as the 
possible home for one or more large creatures 
hitherto unidentified. For example, when 
could they have become established there, 
how could they exist and — most importantly 
— what could they possibly be? 

Loch Ness, at the northern end of the 
Great Glen fault line that divides the High- 
lands of Scotland, is at least 700 feet (over 
200 metres) deep and is connected by the 
River Ness to the sea, which is §2 feet (18 
metres) below the level of water in the loch. 

‘Ten thousand years ago, as the ice re- 
treated from the north of Scotland for the last 
time, the Great Glen fault was opened up to 
the sea. At some time since then, the sur- 
rounding land rose, leaving Loch Ness con- 
nected to the sea only by the River Ness. 

There is no question of Loch Ness being 
an evolutionary cul-de-sac, since any creat- 
ures that live in the loch must have arrived 
there after the retreat of the ice 10,000 years 
ago—a mere blink of the eye in the time-scale 
of evolution. And these creatures must have 
come from elsewhere — either from other 
freshwater areas, or from the sea. 

It seems unlikely that any large creature 
could have entered the loch from freshwater 
areas —there are not, and never have been, any 
nearby, and travel to Loch Ness would have 
entailed considerable distances overland. 
‘Thus — and bearing in mind reports of a 
‘monster’ sighted off the coast of Scotland —it 
seems reasonable to look to the sea for the 
origins of our creature. 

All the larger aquatic species at present 
living in the loch are capable of migration via 
the river. ‘The fish are mainly salmonids — 
salmon, sea trout, brown trout and char —and 
eels, which spend most of their adult life in 
fresh water before leaving to breed in the 
Sargasso Sea. The most likely explanation 
for the presence of any large unknown 
species is that it, too, entered from the sea via 
the River Ness. The salmonid fish, in fact, 
provide not only a parallel but also an 
incentive for an unknown species to remain in 
the loch, as further discussion will show. 


Food for thought 

As a habitat the loch is characterised not only 
by its great size but also by its stability. The 
majority of water in it does not alter in 
temperature by more than half a degree from 
42°F (5.5°C). Insummer the top 100 feet (or 
30 metres) may warm up to §4°F (12°C), but 
this layer remains separated from the un- 
changed water underneath by what is known 
as the thermocline. 

The potential food sources within the loch 
are plants, plankton, detritus (organic con- 
stituents of sediment) and fish. The dark, 
peaty water, steep sides and short summer 
restrict the growth of rooted plants, which 
are limited for the most part to the first Io 


feet (3 metres) of water. Concentrations of 


bulky plants are close to the shore, so any 
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creature feeding off these would be seen 
more often than recorded sightings suggest. 
All herbivorous animals require a very con- 
siderable volume of food to survive and the 
scarcity of aquatic vegetation in the loch 
rules out these species. 

Some of the world’s largest animals are 
plankton feeders — for instance, the largest 
mammal, the blue whale, and the largest fish, 
the basking and whale sharks — and it could 
be that the ‘monster’ also feeds on plankton. 
In general, however, the Scottish lochs are 
oligotrophic, which means they are very deep 
in relation to their surface area and are 
characterised by relative sterility. They also 
have sparse amounts of plankton compared 
to other lakes without ‘monster’ traditions, 
such as those in the Lake District. Plankton 
feeders exhibit physical adaptations for cap- 
turing and straining plankton from the 
water. Whales, for example, have baleen 
brushes and some fish have gills adapted as 
strainers. These feeders also possess large 
mouths to take in the greatest possible vol- 
ume of water, which by all accounts does not 
seem to apply to our long-necked animal. 
They also display a great deal of surface 
activity, since it is near the surface that 


Above: a diver gathers 
material from the loch floor. 
Analysis of this matter 
provides an idea of the 
possible diet of a bottom- 
dwelling creature 


Left: a salmon ‘porpoising’. 
Salmon sometimes put on 
fantastic bursts of speed as 
they run up the fast-flowing 
rivers that lead into Loch 
Ness to spawn. Could it be 
that they are being chased 
by the Loch Ness monster? 


plankton is concentrated; this is also contrary 
to the evidence we have so far of our un- 
known species. 

Detritus, as already mentioned, is the 
organic matter present in the deposits on the 
loch floor. Some coarse fish are detrital 
feeders, while others feed on the inverte- 
brates and insect larvae found in or on the 
sides of the loch. In general the deposits on 
the floor of Loch Ness are not rich in organic 
material; samples taken from the loch floor 
show that organic material makes up I§ to 30 
per cent of the total. Special observations 
were made at Loch Morar by divers briefed 
to look for signs of large animals feeding on 
the sediment to depths of up to 100 feet (or 30 
metres). Ihe divers were sent down in those 
areas found to have the greatest concentra- 
tions of organic matter, but they found no 
such traces. In themselves, however, these 
findings are not sufficient to rule out the 
possibility that unknown animals might finda 
suitable food source here, since a community 


of invertebrates was discovered living within 
the sediment at depths of 1,000 feet (300 
metres) in Loch Morar. But the majority of 
evidence is against this theory. 

By far the most likely food source for a 
large animal is the migratory salmonid fish. 
Although there is a good resident population 
of brown trout and eels that grow to maturity 
in Loch Ness, it remains true that the loch is 
a rather sterile place from a biological point 
of view. The productivity of any enclosed 
body of water involves a food chain be- 
ginning with the chemi¢al nutrients entering 
the water and the amount of light available 
for photosynthesis. These, together with the 
degree of water circulation, set the limit for 
the phytoplankton (microscopic plants), 
which then limit the zooplankton (micro- 
scopic animals) that feed upon it. The zoo- 
plankton in turn, together with the insect 


Left: the leatherback turtle, 
seen here returning to the 
sea off Malaya after laying 
its eggs. It has been argued 
that the Loch Ness monster 
could not possibly be a 
reptile, as a cold-blooded 
creature — one whose body 
temperature depends on its 
environment — could not 
survive in the loch. The 
leatherback turtle, however, 
can live in the chilliest seas, 
and has even been found 
off the coast of Scotland 


Below: a ringed seal off the 
snowy coast of Greenland. 
Seals can survive in the 
coldest waters; this fact has 
been used to support the 
theory that the Loch Ness 
monster could be a mammal 


Loch Ness monster 


larvae and invertebrates in the mud on the 
bottom, become food for the fish population. 
Little in the way of nutrients enters the loch 
since the seven main rivers that flow into it — 
Oich, Tarff, Foyers, Farigaig, Enrick, Coil- 
tie and Morriston — run rapidly over rocky 
terrain, picking up little from the smooth, 
stony river bed. 


Chasing the salmon 

It seems to rest with the salmon and sea trout 
to provide a solution to the food supply 
problem. The salmon hatch in rivers enter- 
ing the loch and remain in fresh water for the 
first two years of their life, attaining a weight 
of up to 9 ounces (250 grams). They then 
leave for the sea for up to three years before 
returning to the same place to spawn. At this 
point in the cycle, they weigh anything up to 
40 pounds (18 kilograms), all of the energy 
for this growth being derived from outside 
the loch’s food chain. While in fresh water 
the salmon do not eat and do not therefore act 
as a drain on the loch’s existing food re- 
sources; only in those first years must the 
young salmon (or parr) rely on the food 
chain. Mature salmon are present virtually 
all the year round, since they enter at differ- 
ent times — although mainly in spring and 
summer. 

Some aspects of reported behaviour sup- 
port the theory of a fish-predator. Sightings 
are frequently made off the mouths of rivers 
in spate, when the salmon are running up to 
spawn and recorded bursts of high speed 
would be consistent with an animal chasing 
the fish. If there is a large unknown animal 
species in the loch, it is reasonable to expect it 
to exploit this special bonus to the food chain 
— the salmonid fish. 

One objection to the existence of a Loch 
Ness ‘monster’ has always been the absence 
of floating or beached remains. Animals are 
often recognised by science on the basis of 
their remains long before a living specimen 
is observed. Pére David obtained the skin of a 
giant panda in 1869, but it was 50 years 


Loch Ness monster 


before the first one was seen alive by west- 


erners (and promptly shot) in 1929. There 
are few records of strange carcases being 
found at Scottish lochs — and none of them 
recent. Loch Ness and Loch Morar are deep, 
steep-sided and cold, and it is particularly 
the last factor that is relevant since the cold 
water would slow down decomposition and 
allow time for eels to dispose of the remains. 
This probably accounts for Loch Ness’s 
reputation for ‘never giving up its dead’. 
Many reptiles and mammals, both terres- 


trial and aquatic, have the curious habit of 


swallowing small stones. It seems that they 
use this additional weight as ballast, particu- 
larly when swimming near the surface where 
pressure due to water is insufficient to keep 
the animal submerged. Penguins, for in- 
stance, have been found with up to 25 
pounds (11 kilograms) of stones in their guts. 
This may also have some significance in the 
argument that the ‘monster’ Is a reptile or a 
mammal-—ifit, too, swallows stones as ballast, 
these will cause its body to sink to the bottom 
of the loch after its death. 

Exactly what the ‘monster’ is — if it exists 
at all —is the most interesting question of all. 
‘The presence of an adapted marine fish- 
predator within the loch is not, in itself, 
particularly remarkable. What is remarkable 
is that it seems to be an unknown animal. 
Furthermore, some of its ‘characteristics’ 
raise difficulties no matter what 
animal is considered. It is precisely these 
features, which make it hard for the zoologist 
to believe in the ‘monster’, that will make it 
such an interesting find. 

The largest known invertebrate is the 
giant squid, until recently itself a ‘mythical’ 
animal. Very few of the sightings in Loch 
Ness could apply to the squid, quite apart 
from the fact that there are no known fresh- 
water representatives of the family. Were it 
not for the fact that until recently Loch Ness 
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Above: Dr Robert Rines’s 
famous ‘monster flipper’ 
photograph, taken in 1972. 
If this is indeed part of the 
Loch Ness monster, it 
provides some interesting 
information about what kind 
of creature it is. The 
photograph shows a 
rhomboid flipper with a clear 
central ‘rib’ — which, experts 
agree, is not an efficient 
design for swimming 


Right: comparison with the 
fin of a fish (top left) and a 
sea-lion flipper (top right) 
reveals that the structure of 
the ‘monster flipper’ is 
entirely different. In fact, the 
nearest parallel is the fin of 
the Australian lungfish 
(bottom): this, too, has a 
clear central stiffening — but 
it is used mainly for 
crawling along the sea bed 


was an arm of the sea, an amphibian would 
seem a reasonable candidate. Amphibians do 
not need to breathe often and they hibernate 
and reproduce in water. The problem is that 
there are not, and palaeontology indicates 
that there never have been, any marine am- 
phibians. Therefore if we are right in ex- 
pecting to find the origins of our ‘monster’ at 
sea, we are probably not looking for an 
amphibian. 


Reptile, mammal or fish? 
Certainly the most popular theory is that the 
‘monster’ is a reptile. However, the biologi- 
cal objections are strong. he temperature of 
the loch would seem too cold for a reptile to 
remain active. Also a reptile would have to 
surface in order to breathe and would be 
expected to come ashore to lay eggs. Of 
course there are always exceptions to prove 
the rule. Freshwater ‘turtles’, for example, 
can sometimes be seen swimming beneath 
the ice covering North American lakes (al- 
though Loch Ness itself does not freeze). 
The leatherback turtle, by virtue of its size, 
maintains its temperature above that of its 
surroundings and has been caught at sea off 
the west coast of Scotland. And sea snakes 
bear their young alive in the water. 

The reptile most often suggested as fitting 
the ‘descriptions’ is the plesiosaur. On the 
precedent of the coelacanth, absent from 
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fossil records for 70 million years yet found 
alive and well in the Indian Ocean in 1938, 
the mere fact that the plesiosaur has been 
‘extinct’ for a similar period does not deter its 
advocates. And it is conceivable that this type 
of animal could have adapted to cope with the 
difficulties of the loch already mentioned. 
Secondarily aquatic reptiles and mammals 
have waterproof skins and breathing appar- 
atus — that is, lungs as opposed to gills. ‘Uheir 
systems are therefore isolated from the 
water, which gives them some immunity 
from osmotic stress caused by moving from 
salt to fresh water, or vice versa; this makes 
long-term adaptation to fresh water easier. 
Creatures with permeable skins and using 
gills for breathing would normally suffer 
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from the change, since the fresh water would 
cause an imbalance as it entered through the 
skin and gills into the existing body fluids. 
From an environmental point of view, a 
mammal is a more probable bet. Most seals, 
for example, are perfectly at home in low 
temperatures, and a long-necked seal could 
account for some of the sightings. ‘he prob- 
lem of reproduction remains, however, since 
seals breed — and in general give birth — on 
land. And the need to breathe frequently — 
and therefore to surface — should not allow a 
population of this kind to remain so elusive. 
The least unlikely solution would be a 
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fish, which would certainly account for the 
rare surface appearances and take care of the 
reproduction as well. Unfortunately, most 
sighting reports do not seem to describe a 
fish, although there could be something in 
the opinion among locals that the ‘monster’ is 
a large eel of known or unknown species. 
Some of the sonar evidence suggests that 
contacts rise and return to the bottom, which 
is consistent with the behaviour of the eel or 
of the European catfish, both of which be- 
come active at night. The apparent tendency 
to surface in calm, hot weather, which was 
first noted by Pontoppidan of the ‘sea 
serpent’ in 1752 and is supported by testi- 
monies at Loch Ness, is consistent with the 
behaviour of bottom-dwelling fish. At least 
they make rather ‘extrovert’ surface appear- 
ances in response to barometric pressure 
changes. This is true not only of the catfish 
but also of the European pond loach — or 
weather fish— which has, in fact, beenused asa 
living barometer. 

‘The ‘flipper’ picture taken in 1972 by Dr 
Robert Rines is interesting, if it is indeed part 
of an unknown animal. The flipper or fin is of 
a rhomboid shape, which led Rines and Sir 
Peter Scott, the naturalist, to suggest the 
scientific name Nessiteras rhombopteryx for 
the animal. It has been pointed out that the 
shape of this flipper makes it inefficient for 
aquatic propulsion. Efficient limbs, like 
those of the plesiosaur, sea lion and even the 
penguin, all have the rigid bones up at the 
leading edge, thus enabling the rest of the 


Below: the Australian 
lungfish, whose fins provide 
the closest parallel to the 
‘monster flipper’ of Dr Robert 
Rines’s photograph that can 
be found among known living 
creatures 


Below: a model of the 
plesiosaur, the reptile that 
seems most nearly to fit the 
descriptions of the Loch 
Ness monster. The plesiosaur 
is thought to have been 
extinct for the past 70 
million years — but that in 
itself does not automatically 
rule out the possibility that 
this 7s the monster. A rare 
fish, the coelacanth, was 
also thought to have been 
extinct for millions of years — 
until one was found in the 
Indian ocean in 1938 


Loch Ness monster 


flipper to flex; this provides propulsion in 
precisely the same way as a diver’s flipper. 
The ‘flipper’ picture shows a central ‘rib’, 
suggesting that propulsion would come from 
the flipper folding on the forward stroke and 
stiffening on the backward stroke, the me- 
chanism for which is not apparent. Alterna- 
tively, the flipper would have to be rotated, 
or slewed, on the forward stroke, although 
again there is no obvious stiffening sufficient 
for this. This leads one to conclude that the 
flipper is not a prime source of propulsion, 
since power would be lost on one stroke 
rather than being gained on both as with a 
true flipper; this in turn would eliminate the 
plesiosaur as a candidate. ‘The animal would 
therefore have to be propelled by its tail, with 
the flipper possibly functioning for steering — 
or even as a brake. 

If the flipper is considered as part of a fish, 
in which case it would be appropriate to call 
it a fin, the position is different. Accepting 
the objection that the fin is inefficient for 
aquatic propulsion, fish are anyway almost 
always tail-propelled and many species have 
put their fins to other uses apart from swim- 
ming. The nearest parallel to the ‘monster’ 
flipper of Rines’s photograph known in 
nature is, in fact, the fin of an Australian 
lungfish, which has a clear central stiffening 
and functions as a leg for crawling along the 
bottom. It could therefore be argued that the 
flipper is more likely to be the fin of a bottom- 
roving fish than the propulsive flipper of a 
reptile or mammal. 

Whatever the Loch Ness ‘monster’ may 
turn out to be— and we do not at present have 
enough information to suggest any animal 
group with confidence — there will be some 
very interesting questions to be answered, far 
more interesting than the mere discovery of a 
‘monster’. If it is an amphibian, how did it 
invade the loch in the first place? If a reptile, 
how does it cope with the cold? If a mammal, 
how does it remain so elusive? And if it is a 
fish, it is indeed a very strange fish. 


Sonar probes the depths of Loch Ness to reveal 
more about the monster. See page 264 
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Is there anybody ¢ 
out there? 


Astronomers have made several attempts to contact alien 
intelligences. But even if anyone is listening, will they 
understand our messages? RON HYAMS outlines the 
difficulties of interplanetary communication 


MANKIND’S FIRST radio message to the stars 
was transmitted at § p.m. on 16 November 
1974 by the world’s largest radio telescope, a 
disc 1000 feet (300 metres) in diameter, 
situated in Arecibo, Puerto Rico. The mes- 
sage was a three-minute signal sent out 
across the vastness of space towards a group 
of stars 24,000 light years away; it is believed 
to be the strongest signal yet radiated by 
mankind. In the words of the Arecibo staff, it 
was intended to be ‘a concrete demonstration 
that terrestrial radio astronomy has now 
reached a level of advance entirely adequate 
for interstellar radio communication over 
immense distances’. 

The Arecibo transmission was a statement 
of faith by the scientific community; it bore 
witness to the confidence of scientists in the 
fact that intelligent extra-terrestrial beings 
exist and are ‘out there’, listening. In fact, 
many would argue that it would be very 
surprising if Man were alone in the Galaxy in 
which he lives — more surprising still if there 
were no other beings to share the huge 
Universe. It has been suggested that there 
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Above: the Arecibo 
observatory in Puerto Rico 


Above right: the control room 
at Arecibo 


Below: Charles Cros 
(1842-1888) who suggested 
sending a coded message to 
Mars using flashing lights 
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are millions of Earth-like planets among the 
billions of planets in the Galaxy, and that the 
conditions essential to the emergence of life 
must have been present on such planets on 
innumerable occasions. If that is the case, it 
is likely not only that extra-terrestrial intelli- 
gence (ETI) exists, but also that in many cases 
the technology of civilisations on other 
planets must have developed to a stage as 
advanced as, or even much more advanced 
than, our own. 

The impulse to attempt to make contact 
with beings on other planets is clearly very 
strong in Man. In the mid 19th century — a 
hundred years before sophisticated tech- 
nology made such ambitions realistic —- many 
people took it more or less for granted that 
there were civilisations on the Moon and on 
other planets that could be reached with the 
aid of science. Various methods of com- 
municating with these civilisations were 
proposed. 

The French inventor Charles Cros 
(1842-88), for example, suggested the con- 
struction of a vast mirror that could be used 


to reflect sunlight from Earth to Mars. It 
could be tilted, he thought, to flash out a 
form of code. (The idea was ingenious, but it 
raised an insurmountable problem: there 
was no guarantee that a Martian civilisation 
would recognise, or would be able to respond 
to, such a code.) 

Interest in establishing communication 
with extra-terrestrial beings grew to fever 
pitch. In Paris in 1900 a prize of 100,000 
francs was offered to the first person who 
managed to make contact with ETI. The 
competition excluded communication with 
Mars, however — that was thought too easy a 
feat to be worth the money! 

The enthusiastic experiments of 19th- 
century scientists proved fruitless. It is 
doubtful whether the crude techniques that 
were suggested could have served the pur- 
pose of initiating contact with extra- 
terrestrial civilisations, and it has since been 
established that there is no ETI on the Moon, 
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on Venus or on Mars. Yet the search for 
intelligent life on other planets continues; 
and, ironically enough, in the 20th century 
we have transmitted spectacular messages to 
the stars with no special effort. 

Since the 1940s powerful microwave 
beams from radar and TV transmitters have 
been leaking out into space. This radio noise 
is already washing over the stars nearest to 
Earth like a tide of electromagnetic flotsam, 
and although its intensity is minute, a suf- 
ficiently sensitive receiver could pick up the 
signal up to 40 light years away. 

What would an extra-terrestrial astro- 
nomer make of this swelling tide of radio 
noise? If he had sustained his observations 
over a long period of time, he would have 
made an interesting discovery: today Earth 1s 
emitting radiation at the frequency of radio 
waves that is a million times more intense 
than it was a few decades ago. And if he used 
his radio telescope to measure the radio 
power emerging from this small planet at 
metre wavelengths, he would make an even 
more astounding discovery: Earth is emitting 


Right: the tiny human outline 
to the right of the picture is an 
artist's idea of what an 
illuminated figure would look 
like from Mars. The shape 
which was to be formed by 
illuminating ‘several square 
miles’ of snow with electric 
lamps — was proposed in 
1893 as a means of 
communicating with other 
planets 


Below: another late-Victorian 
proposal — a cross of powerful 
electric lights to be strung 
across Lake Michigan. The 
lights would flash on for 10 
minutes and off for 10 —an 
artificial phasing that, it was 
hoped, would attract 
interstellar attention 


Above: Dr Edward Mills 
Purcell, the physicist whose 
experimental results paved 
the way for radio 
astronomers to establish a 
channel between ourselves 
and aliens 
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almost as much radiation as the Sun at a time 
of low sunspot activity. In fact in the radio 
spectrum our planet is as bright as a star! 

Extra-terrestrial scientists would perhaps 
attempt to formulate a ‘natural’ explanation 
for the phenomenon, but any such attempt 
would eventually prove unsatisfactory. They 
would be forced to acknowledge that the 
radio emission could not be explained by the 
action of natural forces: it could only be 
produced by artificial means. However, 
scientists on other planets might not regard 
such weak signals as incontrovertible proof 
of the existence of a civilisation somewhere 
near our Sun, and even if they concluded that 
a civilisation did exist, they would probably 
find it impossible to make sense of the 
complicated mix of signals. 

One solution to this dilemma is for us to 
indicate our presence unambiguously by 
transmitting a constant and deliberate mes- 
sage via a powerful radio beam aimed at the 
stars. Existing radio telescopes provide us 
with the technological means to do this, and 
the idea that interstellar communication may 
be possible is now widely accepted. 

If we are trying to contact civilisations 
that may exist on other planets, it is con- 
ceivable that such civilisations may be attem- 
pting to communicate with Earth — perhaps 
some are transmitting messages now. Our 
radio telescopes would be sensitive enough to 
pick up their signals, but for two problems: 
we know neither where their transmissions 
might come from, nor which wavelength we 
should tune into. 

‘To appreciate the difficulties facing radio 
astronomers, imagine a transistor radio that 
is unable to pick up a radio station unless its 
aerial is pointed directly at the transmitter. 


The search for a particular station would 


involve not only exhaustive research to 
identify the direction of the transmitter, but 
also tuning through all the wavebands to find 
the right channel. Radio astronomers face 
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just this problem, except that they are ob- 
liged to search through a vastly greater 
frequency band, and there is the added 
disadvantage that they may need to listen for 
several minutes on each wavelength in order 
to detect any faint signal against the back- 
ground noise. 

Radio telescopes can be tuned to receive a 
specific wavelength, but if a message were 
being transmitted on another wavelength, it 
would be missed. It would clearly be im- 
practicable to construct radio telescopes 
tuned to every possible wavelength in the 
hope of picking up signals from other 
planets: is there some way in which the task 
could be simplified? Is it possible to de- 
termine which wavelengths might be chosen 
for the transmission of messages from other 
planets? 

During the Second World War the Dutch 
astronomer Hendrick Christoffel van den 
Hulst calculated that hydrogen atoms might 
sometimes change from one energy state to 
another and, in so doing, might emit a 
photon (a quantity of electromagnetic radi- 
ation energy) with a frequency correspond- 
ing to a radio wavelength of 21 centimetres. 
Individual hydrogen atoms, he postulated, 
would undergo this transition very rarely; 
however, because hydrogen is the predomin- 
ant element in the Universe, he predicted 
that the microwave ‘notes’ emitted by vast 


quantities of hydrogen atoms should build 
up to a level detectable by super-sensitive 
equipment. In 1951 the American physicist 
Edward Mills Purcell made some observ- 


ations that confirmed Van den Hulst’s 
prediction. 

Since hydrogen is the most abundant 
substance in the Universe, it is reasonable to 
assume that any civilisation with an ad- 
vanced technology would discover this pro- 
perty of hydrogen atoms and would con- 
clude, as radio astronomers on Earth have 
done, that the 21-centimetre wavelength is 
one on which signals could be transmitted 
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Above: Dr Frank Drake, 
whose Project Ozma 
represented the first intensive 
search for messages from 
outer space. His team 
listened for 150 hours for an 
intelligible signal — but heard 
nothing that could be 
construed as a message 


Below: the radio telescope at 
the National Radio 
Astronomy Observatory in 
Green Bank, West Virginia, 
used in Project Ozma 


and received anywhere in the Universe, 
given sophisticated technology. 

The idea of listening for interstellar com- 
munications transmitted on the 21-centi- 
metre wavelength was first suggested in 1959 
by physicists Giuseppe Cocconi and Philip 
Morrison, and has been widely adopted by 
subsequent signal searchers. 

Another suggestion on the same lines is to 
make use of hydroxyl, the two-atom combi- 
nation of hydrogen and oxygen that, next to 
hydrogen itself, is the most widespread emit- 
ter of microwaves in space. Its microwave 
emission has a wavelength of 17 centimetres. 
Since hydrogen and hydroxy] together make 
water, the wave band from 17 to 21 centimet- 
res is sometimes called the ‘waterhole’. This 
region of the radio spectrum happens to have 
the least interference from background radi- 
ation and thus makes an ideal, naturally 
defined search band for interstellar com- 
munication. Its name is particularly apt, 
because the hope is that different civilisations 
will send and receive messages in this band in 
the same way as different species of animals 
come to drink at waterholes on Earth. 

In 1960 the first serious attempt was made 
to listen to the 21-centimetre wavelength in 
the hope of detecting messages from the stars. 
It was Frank Drake’s Project Ozma. 
The listening began at 4 a.m. on 8 April 1960 
with no publicity, as the astronomers feared 
ridicule. For 150 hours they listened for 
signs of an intelligible signal, but they found 
absolutely nothing. 

Since Ozma the most comprehensive 
search undertaken to date was completed in 
1976, at Green Bank Observatory, by Ben- 
jamin Zuckerman and Patrick Palmer. They 
took four years to survey the 659 stars most 
likely to harbour life between 6 and 76 light 
years away from the Sun. Although their 
equipment was very much more sensitive 
than that used in Ozma, they drew a blank. 

Perhaps the lack of results indicates that 
we are on the wrong trail. Up to this point we 
have considered only interstellar radio con- 
tact among civilisations at, or just beyond, 
our own state of technical advance. Yet the 
bulk of technical civilisations may be im- 
mensely more advanced than ours. Perhaps 
we should consider how these technologies 
might communicate with us. 

The Soviet astronomer Kardashev has 
suggested that civilisations might exist at 
three levels. A Level I civilisation might be 
regarded as Earth-like, able to exploit only a 
portion of the energy resources available to 
it; a Level 11 civilisation might tap the entire 
energy of its star, thus harnessing energies 
100 trillion times those of Level I civilis- 
ations; and a Level III civilisation might tap 
entire galaxies, thus disposing of energies 
100 billion times greater than those of Level 
11 civilisations. If Kardashev’s theory is 
sound, a Level I! civilisation should easily be 
detectable throughout its galaxy, and a Level 
III Civilisation throughout the Universe. 


Thus we might be tempted to dismiss the 
possibility of the existence of such civilis- 
ations on the grounds that we can detect no 
signs of them anywhere. But are we listening 
in the right way? Are we deaf to a signal that 
we are receiving loud and clear? 

In 1965 Soviet radio astronomer Scho- 
lomitski studied the radio source CTA 102 
and announced that it was varying signific- 
antly in intensity, with an apparent period of 
100 days, and transmitting at a wavelength 
near 18 centimetres that had previously been 
proposed for interstellar communication. It 
was speculated that the oscillation might 
serve as a beacon calling attention to CTA 
102, and that on a much shorter timescale 
than 100 days the individual words of an 
interstellar communication channel might be 
deciphered. In the Soviet press some as- 
tronomers openly speculated that CTA 102 
bore all the signs of an artificial source. 

CTA 102 was later identified as a quasar — 
a natural source. But even so, might it not be 
under the control of a Level II or Level III 
civilisation? And might not the same be true 
of pulsars, stars that also send out regular 
pulses of radiation? 

To be sure, the variations in intensity 
seem to be quite irregular in the case of 
quasars and quite regular in the case of 
pulsars; in neither case do we appear to be 
receiving information from an intelligent 


source. But could the signals be messages 
from beings so intelligent that we cannot 
understand them because our mental cap- 
acity is limited? Perhaps — but it seems 
unlikely because any advanced civilisation 
would no doubt appreciate the problems of 
interstellar discourse and would use the 
simplest possible method for establishing 
contact. 

A more serious problem might be raised, 
however, by contact with less advanced civili- 
sations than our own. How would we com- 
municate with beings as dull-witted, say, as 
cows, or as primitive as Stone Age man — 


Artist's impressions of the 
proposed NASA scheme, 
Project Cyclops, designed to 
achieve optimum efficiency 
in detecting radio signals 
from other intelligences 


Below: a densely- packed 
array of radio telescopes as 
they would look on the 
Moon's surface. The lunar 
Cyclops project is, at 
present, very much a 
scientist's dream 


Below right: the Cyclops 
telescopes as they would 
appear in the pilot scheme, 
based on Earth 
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even supposing that we were to discover such 
communities? And if we could devise some 
means of communication, we might wish to 
preserve their culture and way of life by 
leaving them undisturbed. (Of course, 
super-advanced' extra-terrestrial civilis- 
ations may regard human beings as fumbling 
incompetents and may be taking exactly this 
‘conservationist’ attitude towards us. ) 

But whether our neighbours in the Uni- 
verse are super-brains or savages, much 
bigger projects will have to be set up if the 
search for ETI is to be carried on with any 
hope of success. The most famous such 
proposal is the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) Cyclops pro- 
ject, which would involve 1000 or more radio 
telescopes, each the size of a football, steered 
in unison by a computerised electronic sys- 
tem. Their combined performance would be 
equivalent to that of a single disc 6.2 miles 
(10 kilometres) in diameter, which would be 
impossible to construct because it would 
collapse under its own weight. 

This array of radio telescopes would be 
able to detect radiation as weak as Earth’s 
inadvertent leakage of microwaves even from 
a distance of 100 light years, while a message 
from another civilisation could be detected at 
a distance of at least 1000 light years. 

Project Cyclops would not be easy or 
cheap to construct, though it is perfectly 
feasible using existing technology. It has 
been estimated that it would cost between Io 
and §0 billion dollars to build and run, so that 
the project would represent a considerable 
commitment to the search for ETI. 

Our technology is capable of mounting a 
very effective search for extra-terrestrial sig- 
nals. But is the search worthwhile? Our 
biggest hurdle is the fact that we cannot 
guarantee success. 


Even if we do contact other intelligences, will 
they be interested in us? See page 298 
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The power 
behind the hunc 


How can we explain overnight successes in the business 
world? ROY STEMMAN investigates the theory that the 
‘hunches’ on which many executives rely when making 
decisions can be attributed to extra-sensory perception 


AFTER A TWO-YEAR development pro- Above: the American Stock 
gramme costing $2 million, the Electric Exchange in New York's 
Hydracon Company in Altoona, Pennsyl- Wall Street district (right). 
vania, USA, discovered a serious flaw in Many of the men who 
its new extruded metal installation, which successfully play the Stock 
moulds metal by pushing it through dies. Market admit that they are 
Only when the work was completed in 1961 often guided by ESP 
did the company realise that if the machinery 
were run continuously the regular dies and 
tooling used would last only a week. 
‘Financial disaster would be our reward,’ 
said Richard Haupt, who was then executive 
vice-president. He consulted five major com- 
panies to see what could be done and they all 
gave the same advice. If Electric Hydracon 
wanted its new plant to last longer it had to 
use harder materials for the containers, dies 
and tooling. But something told Haupt that it 
would be better to use softer materials. 
‘Our president directed me to abide by the 
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Dr Douglas Dean (above left), 
together with Dr John 
Mihalasky, carried out 
extensive research into the 
role of ESP in business life. 
Among the many top 
executives whose life and 
achievements he examined 
were: Conrad Hilton (top 
left), international hotel 
magnate; William C. Durant 
(top right), founder of 
General Motors; Charles 
Kemmons Wilson (above), 
chairman of Holiday Inns; and 
Chester Carlson (below), 
inventor of the Xerox 
photocopying technique 


Executive ESP 


decision of the major steel mills,’ Haupt 
recalled. ‘Nevertheless, I followed my own 
intuition and spent two-and-a-half times 
more money for the softer material. The 
result was an outstanding success with the 
softer tooling. It lasts six times as long as 
harder steels. The entire industry has now 
followed this procedure.’ 

Richard Haupt, like many other top ex- 
ecutives, recognises that there are times 
when an element of extra-sensory perception 
emerges in his decision-making, urging him 
to follow a course of action that often flies in 
the face of logic or expert advice. This talent, 
dubbed ‘executive Esp’, has been the subject 
of several studies. 

Most businessmen would deny that they 
were psychic, and it is admittedly difficult to 
know where subconscious assessment from 
normal sensory clues ends, and extra- 
sensory perception begins. Executives who 
recognise that there is a difference between 
the two use many different words to describe 
it: sixth sense, business acumen, gut feeling, 
hunch or intuition. 

Psychical researcher Dr Douglas Dean 
says that executive ESP is an essential in- 
gredient in business life where decisions have 
to be made about future events, often with- 
out enough information to justify them. 
‘Businessmen use it every week, every 
month, every year, continually. And the best 
ones go on doing it very happily without 
worrying about it. They pile up tremendous 
profits year after year because they really are 
stupendous at this ability.’ 

Dean’s statement is based on the research 
he carried out with the pst Communications 
Project at Newark College of Engineering, 
New Jersey, from 1962. An English electro- 
chemist with a keen interest in the para- 
normal, Dean worked on the project with a 
professor of industrial engineering who was 
originally sceptical — Dr John Mihalasky. 

Among those who gave financial support 
to the project was the late Chester Carlson, 
inventor of the Xerox photocopying tech- 
nique, who, through personal experience, 
had no doubts about the existence of Esp and 
other psychic phenomena. 

During the course of the pst Communi- 
cations Project the researchers interviewed 


many top executives and looked at the lives of 
others. William C. Durant, the founder of 


General Motors, was typical. One of his 
colleagues, Alfred P. Sloan, a former presi- 
dent of the giant automobile company, said 
Durant, ‘would proceed on a course of action 
guided solely, as far as I could tell, by some 
intuitive flash of brilliance. He never felt 
obliged to make an engineering hunt for the 
facts.’ 

Choosing the right sites for his hotels was 
the responsibility of Charles Kemmons 
Wilson, founder and chairman of Holiday 
Inns, Inc. He described the task as like ‘going 
on an Easter egg hunt and sometimes you 
find the golden egg.’ ‘There were times when 
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he would insist on weeks of study by his 
company before he would make a decision on 
a site. But there were other times when he 
would give an emphatic ‘no’ for no other 
reason than ‘I don’t like the smell of it.’ 

Another hotel man who believed in fol- 
lowing his hunches was Conrad Hilton. In 
the 1940s Hilton advised Duncan Harris, 
president of a large real estate firm, to buy 
Waldorf-Astoria bonds. Hilton himself had 
snapped up a considerable number at 4} 
cents, much to the surprise of other business- 
men. The Depression had made the bonds 
tumble in price and wartime was adding to 
the difficulties of maintaining hotels. 

Harris, too, was sceptical about his 
friend’s advice and he invited Hilton to listen 
in on an extension when he telephoned his 
broker about the bonds. ‘Some wild man 
from the West has forced them up to 8 cents,’ 
said the broker with amusement. ‘We’re 
unloading by the bushel. This is the first time 
in years that anyone holding hotel paper has 
believed in Santa Claus.’ 

The man’s cynicism did not dismay 
Hilton, who remarked later: ‘Harris bought, 
and so, sweating and swearing, did a small 
faithful group who backed ‘‘Connie’s hun- 
ches’’. Later hotel securities boomed and the 
wild man who bought at 44 cents was con- 
sidered an astute fellow when he sold at 85 
cents. Santa Claus had planted $22,500 and 
reaped almost $500,000. I’ve been accused 
more than once of playing hunches... I 
further believe most people have them, 
whether they follow them or not.’ 

Another of Hilton’s hunches paid off 
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Above: the London Hilton, 
one of an international chain 
of hotels established by 
Conrad Hilton. Considered by 
his associates to be an astute 
businessman, Hilton himself 
attributed at least part of his 
financial success to ‘playing 
hunches’ 


Right: the San Francisco 
earthquake in 1906 destroyed 
miles of track belonging to the 
Union Pacific railway and the 
company's stock fell 
drastically. But one 
stockholder, Jesse 
Livermore, saved himself 
over a quarter of a million 
dollars — for only a few days 
before he had obeyed an 
impulse to ‘sell short on 
Union Pacific’ 


when, during the war, he made a bid for the 
Stevens Corporation. He had wanted the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, but it had been 
taken over by the Air Force. He decided, 
when the Stevens Corporation came on the 
market, that its assets might prove profitable 
and, in time, if ever the government released 
the Chicago hotel, it would be his. But the 
Corporation’s trustees called for sealed bids. 
The business empire would go to the highest 
bidder. In such a situation, interested parties 
run the risk of losing a bid by a narrow 
margin, or unnecessarily outbidding their 
rivals by many thousands. 

“No businessman likes sealed bids,’ Hilton 
remarked. ‘My first bid, hastily made, was 
$165,000. Then somehow that didn’t feel 
right to me. Another figure kept coming, 
$180,000. It satisfied me. It seemed fair. It 
felt right. I changed my bid to the larger 
figure on that hunch. When they were 
opened, the closest bid to mine was $179,800. 
I got the Stevens Corporation by a narrow 
margin of $200. Eventually the assets re- 
turned me $2 million.’ 

A similar situation arose in 1969 when the 
Alaskan oil lands were sold off. The inter- 
national oil companies had to make sealed 
bids, and one particular area of six square 
miles (16 square kilometres) was of interest 
to many of them, including the Amarada- 
Hess-Getty Oil Combine. It had already 
made a bid but suddenly, on the weekend 
before the land was awarded, Leon Hess 
decided to increase the amount he was pre- 
pared to pay to $72.3 million. If he had not 
done so, he would have lost. When the bids 
were announced, his combine’s offer was just 
$200,000 above its nearest competitor. Why 
did Leon Hess decide to boost his offer? ‘I 
suddenly had a hunch,’ he explained. 

Playing the Stock Market successfully 
may also depend at times on a willingness to 


Below: the oil pipeline that 
crosses Alaska. When the 
Alaskan oil lands were sold 
off in 1969, several 
companies showed interest 
in one small area. Sealed 
bids were invited and the 
Amarada-Hess-Getty Oil 
Combine made the highest 
offer — but only because, at 
the last moment and acting 
on a hunch, Leon Hess 
increased the amount he was 
prepared to pay 


follow hunches. Jesse Livermore, a Wall 
Street multi-millionaire whose intuitive tal- 
ents were well known at the turn of the 
century, was so confident of his ESP powers 
that he even interrupted a holiday in order to 
obey a hunch to ‘sell short on Union Pacific’. 
It was a strange decision to make because the 
railway’s stock looked as solid as a rock, but 
he obeyed the impulse. A few days later the 
San Francisco earthquake wrecked miles of 
the railway company’s track and its stock fell 
drastically. ‘The hunch netted Livermore 
over a quarter of a million dollars. 

So what is a hunch? The top executives 
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who rely on it do not seem to know. Benjamin 
Fairless, former Chairman of the Board of us 
Steel, said: ‘You don’t know how you do it; 
you just do it.’ 

It would seem that executive EsP is often a 
deciding factor in an individual’s business 
career, enabling those who possess the gift to 
rise to the top and help their companies to 
prosper. But would it be possible to spot such 
people in advance? Surprisingly, the answer 
which the pst Communications Project came 
up with is a resounding Yes. Dean and 
Mihalasky, as well as interviewing top busi- 
nessmen and testing them for ESP, also 
examined their outlook in a search for clues 
to differentiate between those who produced 
high scores in the tests and those who scored 
below average. 

They were greatly influenced by the work 
of a leading American psychical researcher, 
Dr Gertrude Schmeidler, professor of psych- 
ology at the City College of New York. Dr 
Schmeidler had been investigating precog- 
nition for some considerable time and had 
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compared the results of the participants in 
her experiments with their responses to a 
specially devised Time Metaphor Test. In- 
dividuals were asked if they thought of time 
as a dashing waterfall, a motionless sea, or in 
the form of an old man. 

Those whose images of time were fast- 
moving were classed as ‘dynamics’ whereas 
those who regarded it as a motionless sea 
were said to be ‘naturalistics’. For the few for 
whom time conjured up an image of an old 
man, the term ‘humanistic’ was used — they 
were the neutrals. When Dr Schmeidler 
analysed her results she discovered that the 
dynamics scored high in precognition tests 
where they knew they would subsequently 
be told the outcome. 

Time and again in their tests, the two 
Newark researchers found dynamics out- 
scoring naturalistics (whom they called 
oceanics) in ESP tests, which usually involved 
attempting to guess a number that a com- 
puter would generate randomly. 

On one occasion, in November 1967, 40 
top-flight executives were tested. Once 
again, the dynamics, as a group, outscored 
their oceanic colleagues. This time, Mihal- 
asky also compared the results with the 
financial success of each individual’s com- 
pany. He comments: 

‘Some of the presidents were company 
owners. I asked if they were also the chief 
decision makers. If the answer was no, I 
discarded them. Others were chief decision 
makers but didn’t have the title of president, 
and I threw them out too.’ In this way he 
reduced the number to a dozen, all of whom 
were presidents who had held office for at 
least five years. 

‘Of these,’ Mihalasky reports, ‘every man 
who improved his company’s profits by 100 
per cent or more scored above the ten mark 
[average] on the precognition test.’ He then 
combined the statistics with those attained at 
a similar survey of top executives, giving him 
25 chief executives of small, medium and 
large companies. Twelve of these ran com- 
panies which had performed outstandingly, 
at least doubling profits in five years. When 
he checked their scores in the ESP test, he 
found that 11 of the 12 scored above average, 
and the twelfth man scored exactly at chance. 
Not one of them showed a negative ESP score. 

An examination of the other 13 chief 
executives, who hadn’t doubled their profits 
in five years, showed that five who had scored 
above chance had improved profits by be- 
tween §1 and 100 percent. One man scored at 
chance level, and of the seven who scored 
below chance only two had improved profits 
by more than §0 per cent. 

‘Though not a large enough study to claim 
proof of the theory, these results do suggest 
very strongly that there is a correlation 
between profit-making and EspP abilities. 


On page 278, we look at the ways in which 
eminent statesmen have been guided by ESP 
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The priest and the pentagram 


Did the Rosicrucians possess an ancient secret handed down to them 
from the Knights Templar? In the final article of this series, BRIAN INNES 
draws together the threads of the mystery that surrounds Rennes-le- 
Chateau. But the central enigma remains... 


WHEN BERENGER SAUNIERE arrived in Paris 
in January 1893, he was plunged into the 
midst of a quarrel between the Ordre 
Kabbalistique de la Rose-Croix, headed by 
Stanislas de Guaita, and the Ordre de la 
Rose-Croix Catholique, du Temple et du 
Graal, founded by a flamboyant character 
called Josephin Péladan. ‘These two men had 
once been the best of friends, but neither 
could tolerate the other’s ambition. 

Rosicrucianism and the Rose-Croix were 
far from unfamiliar in France. As early as 
1623 the philosopher Descartes was reputed 
to have been a Rosicrucian, and a document 
claiming to be the detailed rules of the 
movement was published in 1777; and in 
Freemasonry, the eighteenth degree of the 
‘Scottish’ rite is the Knight of the Pelican 
and the Eagle and Sovereign Prince Rose 
Croix of Heredom. 

But Freemasonry was proscribed at the 
time of the French Revolution — the Royal- 
ists suspected the Freemasons had contri- 
buted to the success of the revolution, Re- 
publicans were convinced that they had 
plotted against it — and although Napoleon 
revived interest in the movement, it was not 
until the restoration of the monarchy that it 
really began to flourish again, combined with 
a growing interest in occult matters. Then, in 
1865 in England, a group of masons formed 
the Societas Rosicruciana in Anglia, and 
shortly afterward received a visit from the 
French occultist Eliphas Levi. 


Is there an ancient secret? 

The line is a tangled one, and there is little 
or no evidence to support the extravagant 
claims that have been made. But if the 
Templars, or the Antonines, had possessed 
secret information it could have passed to the 
Hospitallers, who took over a great deal of 
Templar property, or it might have been 
passed from generation to generation of the 
families that had survived the destruction of 
the Order. Perhaps the claims of latter-day 
Rosicrucians to an ancient secret are true; 
perhaps Freemasonry really holds the key to 
the Rosicrucian enigma; perhaps the occult- 
ists of Paris recognised in the papers that 
Sauniére brought with him a clue to some- 
thing that had long been missing. 

‘The papers themselves do not appear to be 
very ancient, but then possibly they are 
copies of something very much older. Cer- 
tainly there are some strange features about 
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them: like the gravestones, they are thick 
with what can only be deliberate errors. 
Gerard de Séde has submitted one of the 
manuscripts to cryptographic analysis. The 
process is complicated, involving the identi- 
fication of 128 marked characters and a 
keyword; coding the 128 characters twice by 
means of a device known as a Vigenére 
square, and then disposing them across six 
separate chessboards and reading the answer 
by a succession of knight’s moves. The 
outcome is intriguing, but not very reveal- 
ing. Translated from the French it reads: 
Shepherdess, no temptation. For 
Poussin, Teniers, hold the key. Pax 
DCLXxxI. By the Cross and_ this 
horse of God, I reach this daemon 
guardian at midday. Blue apples. 
This is not such a farrago as might at first 
appear. The decoration of the church does 
include a repeated blue and white motif that, 
at a distance, can produce the effect of “blue 
apples’. And as for the apparent date for 
peace in 681: French “[emplar’ Freemasons 
of the 18th century frequently dated the 
calendar year from a beginning in 1118, 
which would make 681 into AD 1799. 
But it is also worth noting that the date of 
the death of Marie de Negri d’Ables is given 


Between 1892 and 1896, 
Josephin Péladan (below) 
set up a number of Sa/ons 
de la Rose-Cro/x in Paris. 
These featured dramatic and 
musical performances as well 
as art in ‘Rosicrucian’ style. 
The poster reproduced here 
(left) is partioularly interesting 
for its foreground figures of a 
Knight Templar, wreathed 
with laurel, and a papal figure 
carrying a rolled manuscript 


The first stories of the Rosicrucians 
came in 1614 with the publication of the 
Fama fraternitatis, the Fame and confes- 
sion of the fraternity of RC, commonly, of 
the Rosie Cross. This told of a certain 
Brother CRC, who was supposed to have 
been born in 1378 and died in 1484; he 
had travelled for many years in Arabia 
and there learnt all kinds of secrets; and 
had translated ‘the Book Mm’ from Arabic 
into Latin. On his return to Germany, 
cRC had founded an order dedicated to 
healing of the sick and to teaching. In 
1604, according to the Fama, the un- 
corrupted body of crc had been found, 
holding a parchment of ‘the Book T’. 
Two years after the publication of the 
Fama, the identity of CRC was revealed in 
The chemical wedding of Christian 
Rosencreutz, an alchemical allegory. 
Both books were soon discovered to have 
been written by Johann Valentin An- 
dreae, a Lutheran thinker and writer, 
who claimed that they were intended 
only as a jest, and who protested that he 
himself was certainly not a Rosicrucian. 


on her tombstone as MDCOLXXxxXxI. If we leave 
out the 0, which is agreed to be a deliberate 
error, and M for Marie, we are left once again 
with DCLXXXI. 

However, one can spend many unprofit- 
able hours playing with the meaning of 
letters, words, phrases and figures. It is more 
rewarding to look at the ‘Daemon guardian’ 
as he crouches by the open door of the 
church, the sun at midday falling full upon 
him. This is Asmodeus, who guards the 
treasure of Solomon; above him stand four 
angels, and about their feet the motto: ‘Par ce 
signe tu le vaincra’. The phrase translates 
very well as ‘In this sign shalt thou conquer’, 
but more accurately it should be read ‘By this 
sign shalt thou conquer him’. 

The four angels appear at first sight to 
have a right hand each in one of the positions 
for making the sign of the cross, and all 
French commentators have taken it for gran- 
ted that this is what is implied. But the 
topmost angel has her /eft hand upon her 
breast, while her right hand is held to the top 
of her head. 

The sign referred to here is, of course, the 
sign of Asmodeus himself, the sign that 
encompassed the goat-head of Baphomet in 
the rites of the Templars, the pentagram. It 
is time to trace this sign upon the land of 
Rennes-le-ChAateau itself; it is time to climb 
the ‘Tour Magdala and look out across the 
wild plateau. 

To the north-east, where the thick woods 
crowd up the steep slope above the river Sals, 
the stark ruins of the Chateau de Blanchefort 
are just visible, on the high ridge above the 
junction of the Sals and the Blanque. On the 
morning of 22 July, the feast day of Mary 
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Below: ‘By this sign shalt 
thou conquer him’. Above 
the stoup in Rennes church, 
the head of Asmodeus is 
contained within a 
pentagram indicated by the 
hands of a group of angels. 
According to the 15th- 
century magical treatise 
Lemegeton, Asmodeus is the 
guardian of buried treasure 
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(Nevertheless, in his will of 1634, he 
wrote: ‘I shall never leave the true Chris- 
tian fraternity which, beneath the Cross, 
smells of the rose. . .’) 

Nobody admitted to being a member 
of the Rosicrucian brotherhood, but 
many people wanted to be. Elias 
Ashmole, one of the founders of Free- 
masonry, was one of these; Freemasonry 
seems to have begun in imitation of what 
Rosicrucianism was supposed to be, and 
the connection has been claimed ever 
since. At various times new movements, 
all known to be offshoots of masonry, 
have claimed access to the true secrets of 
the Rosicrucians. In England, the most 
successful was the Order of the Golden 
Dawn, which enlisted many well-known 
intellectuals in its membership, but 
eventually faded away. 

In America, the founder of the An- 
cient and Mystical Order Rosae Crucis 
(known as AMORC) was H. Spencer 
Lewis, a man described by Aleister 
Crowley as ‘one of the charlatans who 
worked the Rosicrucian racket’. 


Magdalene, the sun rises directly behind the 
Blanchefort ruins. 

South-eastward, as high on an even steep- 
er ridge above the river Cass-Rats, stand the 
remains of another Templar castle, known 
only as the Chateau des Templiers. Four 
miles (six kilometres) separate the Chateau 
des ‘Templiers from Rennes-le-Chateau, and 
from the Chateau de Blanchefort. The angle 
between the two bearings is exactly 36 de- 
grees, the internal angle of the pentagram. 

On the map we can construct the other 
points of the five-pointed figure: one is the 
hilltop beyond the spring known as la Source 
de la Madeleine, whose summit is marked by 
two massive menhirs; the fifth is an empty 
space upon the map. But anybody who takes 
the winding road eastward from Granés, 
steadily uphill until the vineyards come to an 
end, will find a great white convoluted rock, 
between the curve of the hill and road but 
just visible from the Tour Magdala. 

This is the magic pentagram of Rennes- 
le-Chateau, clearly and unambiguously 
marked at each of its five points. And almost 
exactly in the middle, a little mound rising in 
the plateau and prominently visible from the 
tower, is la Pique, also known as the mount of 
Coume-Sourde. Here, in 1928, was dis- 
covered another engraved stone tablet: it 
clearly bears the essential elements of a 
pentagram, the abbreviation P.S. Praecum 
that also appeared upon one of the grave- 
stones of Marie de Negri d’Ables, and a 
phrase in Latin that translates ‘In the middle 
of the line where M cuts the lesser line’. 

But what is M? Could it stand for Mary 
Magdalene? Or perhaps for Marie de Negri 
d’Ables? (There is also the fascinating detail 
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that the reputed founder of the Rosicrucians, 
Christian Rosencreutz, gathered all his wis- 
dom from ‘the Book M’.) 

If we look again at the gravestone of Marie 
de Negri d’Ables, and trace lines joining the 
prominent errors of the inscription, we find 
that they meet at an angle of 36 degrees, the 
end of one line being marked by the isolated 
M of Marie. But unfortunately we no longer 
know where this gravestone stood in relation 
to the grave in Rennes-le-Chateau cemetery. 
There is nothing for it but to explore the 
region on foot, as Béerenger Sauniére himself 
did. 

The slab from Coume-Sourde suggests by 
its design that the ‘lesser line’ may be the line 
joining two of the points of the pentagram. 
The line from Rennes-le-Chateau to the 
Chateau de Blanchefort passes over very 
uneven ground, through the woods that drop 
steeply to the Sals valley; and its centre is 
marked by a steep bare outcrop of rock 
named le Siala. From Blanchefort to the next 
point of the pentagram the line plunges down 
into the valley, through Rennes-les-Bains, 
and then up and down through the woods 
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Chateau des 
* Templiers 


Below: the engraved stone 
slab discovered on Coume- 
Sourde in 1928. It very clearly 
bears the essentials of a 
pentagram, the abbreviation 
P.S. Praecum — which 
appears to be part of the 
sign of the Prieuré de Sion — 
and the cryptic message: ‘In 
the middle of the line where 
M cuts the lesser line’ 


Left: the great pentagram 
drawn across the plateau of 
Rennes-le- Chateau is based 
upon the positions of the 
church of St Mary Magdalene 
and the Chateau de 
Blanchefort, and the direction 
of sunrise on the morning of 
the feast day of Mary 
Magdalene, 22 July. At its 
centre is the mount of 
Coume-Sourde. Each point of 
the pentagram is marked by a 
building or standing stone 


beyond the town; its centre comes at one of 
the thermal springs that have fed the baths 
for many hundred years. 

The third connecting line lies well beyond 
the plateau, cut off from it by the valley of the 
Blanque, and its centre lies in featureless 
woodland above the hamlet of la Viallasse. 
The fourth follows quite closely the high 
Calmette ridge as far as le Bézu, with its 
crumbling Templar chapel, which marks the 
centre point, and then runs close by the road 
to Granes. 

None of these lines is easy to follow: the 
terrain is very rough and at times impassable, 
and it is impossible to keep one’s landmarks 
in sight for much of the distance. But from 
the great white stone outside Granes the line 
runs straight as a die to the Tour Magdala, 
which stands, watching on the skyline, far 
across the almost level plateau. 

It is still a tough scramble: skirting the 
eastern edge of the jagged rocks of the Serre 
de Lauzet, dropping down through the 
maquis to wade the muddy waters of a narrow 
stream, then up again past the crumbled 
ruins of Borde d’en Salva, tracing a narrow 


track between the fields of oats that un- 
expectedly cover the floor of a shallow, silent 
combe, and once more into the maquis. 
There is no path through the scrub: only 
wandering tracks made by browsing herds of 
goats or sheep — but always the Tour Mag- 
dala broods in the distance. And then, sud- 
denly, one comes upon it: a crumbling slit in 
the earth’s surface where the rock has broken 
and fallen into the cavern beneath. This is an 
aven, or swallow-hole, formed through mil- 
lions of years by the action of water below the 
surface, and possibly leading to many miles 
of cave system. It is possible to climb down 
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Above: the huge white stone 
that marks the fifth point of 
the pentagram. From this 
point the Tour Magdala is 
clearly visible across the 
intervening magquis. Exactly at 
the halfway point between 
the stone and the tower, the 
ground opens in a narrow 
aven. At the foot of the fallen 
rocks is a grotto leading to 
the caves below (above left). 
It is very like the one painted 
in Rennes church 


Left and above right: two of 
the manuscripts discovered 
by Sauniére. Both are 
‘signed’: that on the left, 
reversed, reads ‘SION’; the 
other bears the monogram of 
the Prieuré 
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the tumbled rocks to the mouth of the grotto 
below which is strikingly like that repre- 
sented in the painting of Mary Magdalene in 
Sauniere’s church. It well fits the description 
of the chasm in which the shepherd Paris 
discovered his gold pieces, and it is exactly 
the kind of cave hinted at by all those who 
have tried to unravel the riddle of Rennes-le- 
Chateau. 

Unfortunately it is not possible at the 
present time to penetrate far into the cave. 
The floor is silted up with sand, and rocks 
have fallen to block the passage. Others, no 
doubt, have been put there by human hands. 
But this may well be the grotto in which 
Sauniere discovered his treasure. 

And there, for the moment, the matter 
rests. We still do not know, nor are we ever 
likely to know, exactly what Bérenger 
Sauniere found. The mystery begins with 
the discovery of the manuscripts, and their 
connection with the grave of Marie de Negri 
d’Ables. Only two of the four manuscripts 
have been photographed and published. Per- 
haps they were the least important, the 
others providing more explicit details of the 
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location of a treasure, passed down as hearsay 
from member to member of the Blanchefort 
family. Perhaps, when Sauniére went to 
Paris, he took with him a piece of a jigsaw 
puzzle that had eluded others for centuries. 
But the missing piece must have been 
either a further document or the treasure 
itself, and presumably the tomb at Arques, 
which was obviously of great significance 
to Nicolas Poussin, contained some clue — 
which would account for its having been 
cemented over. Then the .aven could well 
have been the repository of an ancient hoard 
— of the Visigoths, or the Cathars, or the 
Templars — of which Sauniére (with due 
supervision) would have been entrusted with 
the recovery. His journeys about Europe 
would have been made to collect the various 
pieces of the reward that was his due, and so, 
in thankfulness, he would have restored his 
church with motifs that made enigmatic 
reference to the source of his new wealth. 
The part played by the Prieuré de Sion, 
the connection with the house of Habsburg, 
and all the ramifications of this almost un- 
known organisation — that is another story. 
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ONE RECURRENT FEATURE Of UFO reports is 
the seeming pointlessness of the incidents — 
lights that hover in the skies, ‘buzz’ aircraft 
or frighten small groups of witnesses, all to 
no apparent purpose. Here we describe two 
extraordinary UFO events. The first is from 
the Canary Islands, where a UFO appeared 
before large numbers of people at a distance, 


What are UFOs trying to tell 
us? Do we see some kind 
of show put on for us by 
their controllers? CHARLES 
BOWEN documents two 
extraordinary cases 


Grand UFO specfaculars 


as well as treating three terrified witnesses to 
a close-up display involving the humanoid 
‘pilots’ of the craft. The second story comes 
from Lot-et-Garonne in south-west France, 
where a UFO appeared silently above a field in 
which a farmer was working one night, 
frightening him half out of his wits— and then 
simply, and silently, disappeared. 


‘Two enormous 
beings’ 


Close encounter of the third 
kind: Canary Islands, Spain, 
22 June 1976 


On the evening of 22 June 1976 an extremely 
active UFO visited the Canary Islands. It was 
witnessed by many people, and a number of 
reports found their way into the Spanish 
press. ‘here the matter would, no doubt, 
have rested but—ina surprise turn of events — 
the Spanish Air Ministry released documen- 
tation on I2 UFO incidents to journalist Juan 
José Benitez of the Bilbao newspaper La 
Gaceta del Norte. One of the cases listed in 
their dossier was the extraordinary Canary 
Islands spectacular. 

Some interesting facts emerged. A report 
by a doctor on the island of Gran Canaria had 
already achieved international publicity, and 
apparently the events had been confirmed by 
a Spanish warship and by photographs taken 
by a private citizen (later impounded to be 
examined by the authorities). 

At 9.27 p.m. on 22 June 1976 the Captain, 
an ensign and several crewmen of the Span- 
ish Navy corvette Atrevida spotted the UFO 
off the south-eastern coast of the island of 
Fuerteventura. They saw a light, part yel- 
lowish and part blue, moving across the sea 
towards them, gaining altitude. They 
thought at first that they were watching an 


aeroplane with its landing lights on, but then 
rapidly revised that opinion when the light 
stopped suddenly and was abruptly exting- 
uished, only to be replaced by a rotating 
beam of light shining downwards. Two min- 
utes later the light took the form of a great 
halo that lasted for some 40 minutes, lighting 
up both land and sea. The original yellow- 
bluish light now reappeared, splitting into 
two parts, the bluish part remaining within 
the halo while the upper part began to climb 
in an irregular spiral before vanishing in the 
direction of the neighbouring island of Gran 
Canaria. It took only three minutes to get 
there, reaching the astonishing speed, over 
85 nautical miles (158 kilometres), of some 
1900 miles per hour (3060 km/h), 

There were a number of witnesses to the 
UFO in the northern part of Gran Canaria but 
the one with the best story to tell was the local 
doctor, Don Francisco-Julio Padron Leon. 
He had been called out by a young man, 
Santiago del Pino, to attend his sick mother. 
The doctor and the young man were travel- 
ling in a taxi driven by Francisco Estévez, 
which had just negotiated a bend inthe road at 
a place called Las Rosas (between Galdar and 


Agaete in the north-western corner of the 
island). Suddenly they found themselves 
confronted by a giant sphere hanging a few 
yards from the ground. The sphere was 
outlined in a pale greyish-blue. Almost in- 
stantly the radio in the taxi cut out and the 
three witnesses shivered as they felt a surging 
wave of cold. 

The taxi driver had stopped his vehicle. He 
was trembling with cold as all three men 
watched two enormous beings apparently 
inside the sphere (which was the size of a two- 
storey house and quite transparent —the stars 
behind it could be seen quite clearly). There 


were panels of instruments on a kind of 


platform inside the sphere. 

The two ufonauts seemed to be clad in 
tight-fitting clothing in a deep shade of red 
and wore black helmets. No features were 
described in the witnesses’ statements, but 
the creatures were seen in profile. They stood 
facing one another on either side of an 
instrument console, manipulating levers and 
switches with hands that were enclosed in 
black cones. Dr Padr6én was particularly 
impressed by the disproportionate size of the 
backs of their heads. 

Suddenly the taxi driver took it into his 
head toswitch onthe spotlight. At that instant 
the sphere began to rise until the watchers 
could see a transparent tube inside it that 
emitted a blue gas or liquid. This gradually 
filled the sphere, which expanded until it was 
as big as a 30-storey building although the 
beings and their console panels remained the 
same size. 

Greatly alarmed, the driver turned the car 
and back-tracked to some nearby houses 
where a family who lived in one of them told 


the doctor that their television had blacked 
out. The witnesses joined the family in the 
house and, as they watched the extraordinary 
object from the windows, they saw the blue 
‘gas’ stop swirling inside the sphere. Thenthe 
object emitted a high-pitched whistle and 
flashed away in the direction of Tenerife, 
changing as it went to a ‘spindle’ shape 
surrounded by a halo. 

It is now known that Dr Padron was 
instructed by the Spanish Air Ministry in- 
vestigators not to speak about his experience. 
Consequently details of his statements were 
not known until the dossier was handed over 
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Below: an impressive 
photograph of the Canary 
Islands UFO taken by a private 
citizen. This was impounded 
for examination by the 
Spanish police and not 
released until some months 
after the incident 
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to Senor Benitez. However, a sketchy outline 
of the story had leaked out before the restric- 
tion was applied. Some newspapers carried 
the story about a large spherical object that 
had been seen with control panels and ‘pilots’ 
visible inside, hovering over an onion field 
where part of the crop was destroyed. The 
destruction of a circular area about 33 yards 
(30 metres) in diameter was confirmed in the 
Ministry file. 

‘The UFO was next seen by hundreds of 
people in Puerto de la Cruz as it passed over 
the island of ‘Tenerife, then by the crew and 
passengers of a ferry plying between Tenerife 
and La Palma-— while many inhabitants of the 
outlying islands of Gomera and Hierro tele- 
phoned newspaper offices and local radio 
stations about their sightings of the object. 

‘The Ministry’s dossier contained a report 
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that the object had been detected and fol- 
lowed on radar along with prints from photo- 
graphs of the UFO taken from the southern 
part of Gran Canaria. ‘he photographer had 
been located by the police and his film had 
been impounded until the release of the 
dossier some months later. 

The doctor’s testimony gives the impres- 
sion that he witnessed a truly unique UFO 
‘display’. But as ever, the question remains: 
was it an exhibition of remote control? 

Over the years there has beena great deal of 
speculation about the nature of the objects 
seen by UFO witnesses. Are UFOs, in fact, some 
kind of projection from the controllers of the 
phenomenon? And if so, who — or what — are 
these controllers, and why will they not show 
themselves tous? What is the message they are 
trying to give us? 


‘All around...was 
bathed in light’ 


Close encounter of the first 
kind: Lot-et-Garonne, France, 
13-14 November 1971 


The weather in Lot-et-Garonne in south- 
western France, 56 miles (90 kilometres) east 
of the city of Bordeaux, on the night of 
Saturday, 13 November 1971, was miserable. 
The sky was overcast and there was a drizzling 
rain. Nevertheless farmer Angelo Cellot was 
out working, ploughing a field that adjoined 
the minor road between his house and that of 
his brothers. Monsieur Cellot’s tractor was 
fitted with headlights and a movable spot- 
light — for he was accustomed to working late 
into the night. 

At about 1.50 a.m. he suddenly became 
aware of a light that he first thought was from 
another farmer’s tractor. However, as he 
turned his tractor at the road’s edge and 
proceeded in the opposite direction towards 
the stream at the northern boundary, he 
realised the light was in the air, and moving 
along the stream towards his field. He thought 
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it was a helicopter, but as he turned again 
towards the road he realised the object had 
changed direction and was following him up 
the field, preceded by a red light. The uFo, 
hovering at an estimated altitude of 130 feet 
(40 metres), had five bright lights underneath 
it, so bright that when he trained the spotlight 
onto it Angelo could not distinguish any 
shape behind them. 

‘The farmer had reached the end of the 
furrow close to the road when he realised the 
aerial intruder was directly overhead. All 
around him was bathed in light from the five 
beams, and now puzzled concern gave way to 
fear. He saw that the UFO was descending and 
was already only 50 to 70 feet (15 to 20 metres) 
above him. Fear changed to panic. Angelo 
deserted his tractor, leaving the engine run- 
ning and headlights on, and dashed away 
towards his brother Jean’s house to raise the 
alarm. He had covered about 30 yards (30 
metres) when he looked back and saw the UFO 
climbing and heading away tothe north. Sohe 
ran back, and switched off lights and engine. 
It was only then that he realised the object 
had been completely silent. As Angelo 
watched he saw, to his relief, the UFO slowly 
disappear from sight beyond a low ridge. 

Thoroughly shaken, and with no wish to 
finish his job, the farmer put the tractor in its 
barn and went to bed at 2 a.m. 

‘This important story eventually reached 
the newspaper La Dépéche du Midi, and 
thence the French investigatory group 
GEPA, for whom Colonel Pierre Berton inter- 
viewed Angelo Cellot. He was accompanied 
at the interview by two officers of the Gendar- 
merie, and later made an official report. 

As in many other reports the predominant 
feature of this UFO sighting is light; glowing 
light, opalescent light, haloes of light, col- 
oured light, revolving light, beams of light, 
and the mysterious solid beams of light. But 
here the similarity ends; the ‘light shows’ 
display a bewildering variety. How should we 
make sense of it? 


SPACECRA 


W hen man first set foot on the moon 
W eleven years ago, he realised a 

W\W dream that had started eight 
centuries before, with the first imaginary 
description of a journey into space. The 
fictional astronaut flew with birds’ wings, 
while his successors through the centuries 
used everything from chariots to flasks of 
dew, and anti-gravity metal to balloons. 


Man's obsession with the urge to 
conquer space, is now recorded in detail in 


‘Spacecraft in Fact and Fiction! With over 
140 illustrations — 40 in colour—and a full, 
authoritative text, this book provides an 
unparalleled account of our dreams and 
our achievements in space: early fantasies, 
the first rocketeers, beyond the solar 
system with the pulp magazines, fiction 


becoming fact, the spacecraft of the future. 


Ranging from Cyrano de Bergerac to 
‘Close Encounters of the Third Kind! and 
including both the visionary art of Chris 
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Foss and futuristic NASA designs, the book 
is an exciting combination of technological 
fact, rational speculation, and free- 
wheeling imagination. 

Written by Harry Harrison, the 
celebrated science-fiction author, and 
Malcolm Edwards, administrator of the 
Science Fiction Foundation in London, 
‘Spacecraft in Fact and Fiction’ is itself an 
enthralling journey of exploration into the 
known past and the unknown future. 
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SPECIAL ORDER FORM-NO POSTAGE REQUIRED 


Please send me 


copies of “Spacecraft in Fact and Fiction’’at £4 95 each 


To Dept. TU, Orbis Publishing Ltd., FREEPOST, 20/22 Bedfordbury, London WC2N 4BR. 


| enclose my cheque/postal order made payable to Orbis Publishing Limited for€_- 


E sg 


i Address. 


_________ Block Capitals Please 
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This offer is open only to readers residing in the UK and Eire and closes six weeks after the publication date of this 


issue. Please allow 28 days for delivery. 


Money Back Guarantee: Send off your coupon today and your book will be delivered within 28 days. If you are not 
fully satisfied, simply return it within 10 days for a complete refund. 
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Required reading 
for realists & dreamers alike... 


SEE OVER 
FOR DETAILS 


